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concern to walk in this holy way that leads) perfection, not laying again, as I said before, 
to everlasting life; Christ is the Way, the/the foundation of repentance from dead works, 
Truth, and the Life; and all that come into|and faith towards God and the Lord Jesus 
this way, and walk init, are going on towards/Christ ; for whoever expects salvation by 
perfection; and they are putting off the old/Christ the only Saviour, must be going on to 
man ; they feel in themselves a power at work/| perfection ; they must begin at the work of 
that crucifies the old man with his deeds ;| regeneration, and experience in themselves a 
then they go on in the name of the Lord./new birth, for if we be not born again, we 
This power doth work, till every one in his|shall die in our sins; you know that our 
own particular comes to be crucified with|Saviour hath left this upon record, and it re- 
Christ; it was the primitive Christians’ ex-|mains the same truth to this day. 
perience. What saith the apostle of himself?} And therefore, how ought all that make 
Gal. ii. 20. “Iam crucified with Christ, never-;mention of the name of the great God, and of 
Selected. |theless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth injour Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to be 
iacead me, and the life which I now live in the flesh, | weighty and considerate, and examine wheth- 
Testimonies to the Truth. I live by the faith of the Son of God, whojer they are come to know repentance from 
You have often heard by the servants of|loved me and gave himself for me.” dead works ; whether they have turned from 
the Lord, that have given testimony to Jesus,| Great is the mystery of godliness ; you that|the evil of their doings? Some are ready to 
the only and alone Saviour; you have often |are engaged in the Christian warfare, and that|say, I would gladly turn from the evil of my 
heard the report, and the report is true: That/live the Christian life, and are making war|doings, but I find Sam beset by the devil, the 
there is no name under heaven by which any |in righteousness against the devil, the enemy|enemy of my soul. Well, if thou believest-in 
man can be saved, but the name of Jesus; and of your souls, know that great is this mystery|the light, wherewith Christ Jesus hath en- 
you have oftentimes read also in the Holy |of godliness. This mystery is opened among|lightened thee, then cry to Him, and He will 
Scripture, of this Jesus the only and alone|the disciples of Jesus, among the holy off-|give thee power to withstand the enemy of 
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Saviour ; all the holy prophets gave testimony 
that He should come, and when He was come, 
ill the holy apostles and ministers of our Lord 
ind Saviour Jesus Christ gave testimony that 
He was come, and they were made able minis- 
fers of the New Testament, and their great 
Jusiness was, as instruments in the hand of 


| the great God, to turn men from darkness to 
‘light, and from the power of Satan to the 


power of God, that they might receive for- 
iveness of sins, and an inheritance among 
em that are sanctified. You know the 
Scripture s_plentifully after this man- 
ner. I hope tiere are none here but have 


believed the testinionies that have been given; 


to a consideratiomof this, since you have be- 
lieved the report, that which is every one’s con- 
ern now, is to examine themselves, whether 
or no, they are really turned from darkness 
to the heavenly Light; none come to be 
turned from darkness to light, but as they 
tome to know repentance from dead works, 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And as every one comes to know this, they 
come to know what it is to lay a good founda- 
tion. This was the foundation the primitive 
Christians laid, as you may remember the 
exhortation of the apostle, in the sixth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews; Therefore 
leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
let us go on unto perfection, not laying again 
the foundation of repentance from dead works, 
and of faith towards God. 

Thus you see he presseth them to go on to 


but the great io is, for every one to come 


spring of God, who are begotten again through 
the Word of eternal life; who, as the holy 
apostle saith, are begotten of his own will 
through the word of truth, that they should 
be a kind of first fruits of his creatures. How 
ought we to whom God hath graciously mani- 
fested himself, in the blessed Son of his love, 
our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus, to walk 
as becomes the gospel? O! that the serious 
and weighty consideration of this might rest 
upon every one of us; that we ought to have 


thy soul. 

Praised and blessed be the name of our God, 
that a remnant can say: As soon as we did 
really believe in the name of Jesus, we re- 
ceived power in some measure, as the primi- 
tive Sievers did that received Christ, we 
received power to become the sons of God. 
Let the eye of those that have received this 
power be to the Lord, and cry to him for 
divine assistance ; for of ourselves we are not 
sufficient, we have not power of ourselves to 


our conversation as becomes the gospel of|think a good thought, or do a good action, 


Christ, and be going on to perfection. You 
know that the apostle speaks, Phil. iii. 12. 
“ Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already a but I follow after, if that 
I may apprehend that for which also i am 
apprehended of Jesus Christ.” This, I am 
sure, every true Christian man and woman 
will do, as ‘the same apostle did, who saith, 
“T press towards the mark of the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” And 


but we depend upon the power of God, to en- 
able us to work out our own salvation ; for it 
is God that worketh in us, both to will and 
to do of his own good pleasure. 

Therefore, repentance and remission of sins 
are preached in Christ’s name; and without 
the knowledge and Christian experience of 
this, and believing in the name of Jesus, we 
cannot be saved from the wrath to come. 
Let us wait upon God, who by our Lord Jesus 


as every one comes to grow up in the life of|Christ, saveth all his people from their sins. 


righteousness, they will come to know an in- 


“ Not by works of righteousness that we have 


crease of faith, they will grow up in faith,|done, but,” as tlte apostle saith, “according to 
and in that hope which hath been as an|his merey He saved us, by the washing of 
anchor to their souls in the day of their deep|regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 


exercise ; and they will remain steadfast and 
unmovable, as they walk in the holy way. 
And so every one, as they keep humble and 
bowed before the God of Heaven, will know 
his teachings more and more, and have a sen- 
sible feeling of it in themselves, every one in 
their own particular. 

And, certainly, it is all our business to be 


perfection ; it is the business of every one of| waiting for the fulfiling of those many great 


you that believe in the name of Jesus, that 
you keep walking on in the holy way ; it is 
the main business of us that are come to know 
this holy way, through the riches of the love 
and grace of the great God to us, to walk in 


and precious promises, which are recorded in 
the Holy ae which were enjoyed by 
the primitive Christians, in the ages that are 
ee and gone; and in re 

e likewise enjoyed by all true Christian peo- 


which He shed on us abundantly, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.” When those that 
have experience of the work of regeneration, 
and of being renewed in their inward parts, 
where Christ bears rule, meet together in the 
solemn assemblies of the Lord’s people, He 
will be in the midst of them; and they that 
come to hear the Word of the Lord, and wait 
upon Him, know it to be so; you that are 
real Christian people, know this by your own 
experience. Therefore wait upon the Lord 
your God, that the work of regeneration may 


times, shall'go on, and you will find strength more and 


more ministered to you, and you will feel the 


this holy way; they that know anything of 


ple, as they come to be followers of Jesus.|pouring forth of the Spirit abundantly upon 
true Christianity, know this to be their great 


As we have begun well; let us go. on towards}you ; the same Spirit that raised up our Lord 
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Jesus from the dead, and quickened him, shall/another cause for alarm. A great smell of|mearer to us it appeared to rise higher ar 
quicken you, that you may live to Him bere, | India-ruabber commenced to arise, and putting} higher in the sky, and about twelve at noo 
and with Him forever hereafter.—Francis}my hand to the floor of the tent, I found it}it got overhead and shut out the sun. By 







Camfield, 5th mo. 14th, 1693. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Ascent of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. 


(Concluded from page 21.) 

“Tn passing from Chimborazo to Cotopaxi 
we go from an- extinct volcano to an active 
one, and to one of the most terrible volcanoes 
in the world. It is situated, roughly, north- 
east from Chimborazo at a distance of 65 miles. 
From Quito it bears southeast about 33 miles. 
Three years ago, ashes from it fell in Quito to 
such an extent that it was pitch dark at mid- 


was on the point of melting. Outside, the air 
was intensely cold. 

“ At intervals of about half an hour, the 
crater regularly blew off steam, which rose 
in a jet of great violence from the bottom, 
and boiled over the edge, continually envelop- 
ing us. The noise made on these occasions 
resembled that which we hear when a large 
steamer is blowing off steam. When night 
had fairly set in we went up to view the in- 
terior, and saw the whole of its vast propor- 
tion for the first time. By measurements 
made on the following morning, I find that 


day, and persons in the streets in front of|the rim has a diameter from north to south 
















before this happened, we witnessed the mogg 
extraordinary and startling effects in the ¢ 
mosphere between us sod the voleano— 
thick cloud sometimes like shining brass, the 
turned to tarnished copper, or the most e; 
traordinary green, producing a feeling of i 
tense astonishment. In the curled openi 
in the clouds that arose after the commeng 
ment of the eruption, I still saw a majest 
column of ash pouring out and rising to 
immense height in the air, blacker than the 
deepest ink. As we were engaged in the 
ascent of Chimborazo, and had many oth 
things to occupy our attention, we did n 


their houses could not tell where they were.|of 200 feet, and from east to west of about|appreciate at first the magnitude of the erup 
On this occasion, too, there was a great mani-|1500. The rim is irregular, some points being|tion, but when we got on the summit ang 
festation of flames, which rose to an enormous |considerably higher than others. The rock|found the ash beginning to fall to such ane 
height ; the lava rapidly liquefied and poured |is trap; in the interior the walls descend to|tent that the snow looked like a plough 
down in vast torrents. All round the moun-|the bottom in a series of steps, and a precipit-|field, we perceived something out of the ca 
tain the natives have stories of the tremend-|ous slope of about 1000 feet. At the bottom|mon was happening. 
ous ravages which occasionally occur. The}there was a nearly circular spot of glowing 
general opinion seems to be that the periods |fire 24 feet in diameter. Flames were flicker-|it laden with the ash from Cotopaxi. It wag 
of greatest activity are always preceded by|ing and traveling about in all directions, so/still falling, and covered the country all round 
periods of repose. . 
“During my stay in the neighborhood I|more like incandescent than molten matter. that in the town of Ambate, twenty miles 
several times remarked that during the night|The heat at the bottom of the crater was evi-/nearer the mountain, between 11 o’clock 
much less smoke or vapor came away from|dently intense, and far up its sides, in every | 11.15, upon a piece of paper spread to receive 
the crater than during the day, and this led |direction, glowing fissures, from which flicker- jit, one foot square, four ounces were collected, 
me to conclude, that if we could pass a night jing flames were also coming, showed that'I made a calculation that at least 2,000, 
on the summit, we should be able to see the |the lava was red hot below the surface, while 'tons of this ash must have been ejected.” 
bottom of the crater, a sight no one had|columns of steam or smoke heightened the ‘microscopical examination showed that 
hitherto enjoyed. effect. It is impossible to conceive a more'ash which fell on the tent at Cotopaxi wasa 
“ All our arrangements were carefully ma-|dramatic spectacle than this vast theatre pre-|fine that 4,000 particles scarcely weighed | 
tured, and we started for Pichincha, passing |sented, illuminated below by the subterranean grain. That which fell on Chimborazo 
at first through a small bamlet, and up a ridge |fires and above by a brilliant moon; while much finer, and it was estimated that it w 
of the mountain which descends towards the|every now and then the outbursts of steam require 25,000 particles of it to weigh a graim 
west, and encamped at a height of about|occurred, rushing upward with the force of a They consisted principally of glassy pl 
15,000 feet. hurricane, and scattering all around frag-!and of long crystalline scoreous dust. 1 
“On the 16th we sent up the first instal-| ments of fused rock. lecturer said, “If you can picture to yourself 
ment of our stores to the final cone. The| “We found in the morning the tent was the force which is required to eject 2,000,000 
weather was very bad, with a varying tem-jblack with ash which had been ejected. The tons of this ash (so light that 25,000 particles 





















“When we returned to our tent we found | 


that what was underneath them appeared |as with a dense fog. I subsequently found) ~ 


perature, and I did not go up till the 18th. 
The view from our camp extended over a 
large expanse of country, cut up by cracks 
and fissures, in every direction covered with 
cinders and blocks of lava. 

“On the morning of the 18th we started 
before day-break, and at half past six arrived 
at the edge of the crater. We advanced, and 
from a few feet of the edge we had to peer 
into the unknown. A vast quantity of smoke 


and vapor was boiling up, and we only saw) 


‘searcely weigh a grain) to a height of four 


fragments were found on microscopical ex-| 


lamination to be particles of fused rock, and) miles in the air upward from the crater, and 
‘they are, I think, torn off by the violence of|to send it up vertically unaffected by the east 


the steam-blasts. I attribute these outbursts;wind, you may be able to form some idea 
to the infiltration of the snow and hail which| what a terrible creature Cotopaxi is in his 
falls on the final cone. It is almost imme-|more furious moments.” 





at intervals a portion of the opposite side, the 
bottom being invisible. We then returned to 
make a place for the tent, with the assistance 
of the natives. When this was done, we sent 





them back to the first camp, and the Carrels 
and I remained alone. 


diately liquefied, and descends into the bowels | 


jof the mountain. 


“The height of Cotopaxi is 19,600 feet. 
Our camp was placed about 130 feet below 
the loftiest point. We remained there twenty- 


‘six consecutive hours, feeling slightly at first 


the effects of the low pressure.” 

About five months after this, E. Whymper 
again ascended Chimborazo, partly to verify 
the observations which he had before made. 


The camp was neces-|In the early morning he looked at Cotopaxi 


sarily established on the outside of the final|in the far distance, and remarked how tran- 
cone, which at this time was entirely com-|quil it looked—not a sign of smoke was rising 
posed of ash. This was very warm to the |from the great volcano. He says: “ We went 
touch, and so loose as to render it a matter of|on foot, and before daylight commenced to 
much trouble to fix the tent ropes, anda high |ascend the ridge which leads continuously 


wind springing up, we carried out four ad- 
ditional ropes, and attached them to the 
largest stones we could find, and bury in the 
ashes. 
handrail, from the tent to the edge of the 
crater, from which it was distant about 250 
feet. We had scarcely completed the-opera- 
tion, when a violent storm arose which threat- 
ened to carry our whole establishment away. 
The poles of the tent quivered, the ropes 
dragged ; but it passed away as suddenly as 
it arose. While this was going on we had 


towards the second summit. I was in the 
rear stopping to heat my numbed hands, and 
looking toward Cotopaxi, when all at once I 


We then rigged up a rope as a sort of|saw a column of smoke commence to rise from 


the crater. It went up straight into the air, 
rapidly curling with such velocity that within 
a minute it had risen 20,000 feet above the 
crater. It was caught by an easterly wind 


and borne twenty miles towards the east, at 
right angles towards its former course ; it then 
turned, and a northerly wind carried it toward 
our position. 


As the cloud came nearer and|Cumberland, at Swarthmore, and to dea 


> oe - 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


Gleanings from Quaker Annals. 


Robert Barclay, the great “Apologist” for 
the doctrines of Friends, spent the last two- 
years of his life in much retirement, chiefly” 
at home, enjoying the esteem and regard of 
his neighbors, the comforts of domestic society, 
and doubtless partaking also in good measure, _ 
of a soul-sustaining evidence of Divine appro-, 
bation. In the year 1690, he was seized with # 
violent fever, which continued upon him about | 
eight or nine days, when it pleased the Lord 
to take him out of this world, toa kingdom 
and glory that is eternal. 

James Dickinson was with him at the tim@) 
of his illness. It was asolemn season; and ag 
he sat by him, the Lord’s power and presenc ; 
bowed their hearts together, and Robert B 
clay was sweetly melted in a sense of God’s” 
love. Though much oppressed by the dis) 
order, an entirely resigned, peaceful, and 
Christian frame of mind shone through all 
With tears, he expressed the love he bore 
“towards all faithful brethren in England 
who kept their integrity to the Truth,” ar 
added, “ Remember my love to Friends i 
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comfortable words—" God is good still: and 
though I am under a great weight of sick- 
ness and weakness as to my body, yet my 
peace flows. And this I know,—that what- 
ever exercises may be permitted to come upon 
me, they shall tend to God’s glory and my 
salvation: and in that I rest.”—He died on 
the 3rd of the 8th month, 1690, in the 42nd 
year of his age. 

The following faithful delineation of the 
character of “this worthy young man of God,” 
as William Penn styles him, may be fresh to 
many readers; but is worthy the repeated 
attentive perusal of those, who claim con- 
nexion with the Society of Friends, especially 
among the younger classes. “This account 
is given,” writes William Penn, “for their 
exampled encouragement, who bave or here- 
after may receive the eternal Truth, as well 
as for a testimony to the power and goodness of 
God in raising him up to his Church.” It is 
prepared from documents, put forth by those 
eotemporaries of Robert Barclay who knew 
him well, and appears in the pages of A Short 
Account of his Life and Writings. 

“He was distinguished by strong mental 
powers, particularly by great penetration, and 
a sound and accurate judgment. His talents 
were much improved by a regular and classi- 
tal education. It does not, however, appear, 

bat his superior qualifications produced that 
lation of mind, which is too often their at- 
tendant: he was meek, humble, and ready to 
allow others the merit they possessed. All 
is passions were under the most excellent 
Two of his intimate friends in 
eir character of him, declare, that they 
ever knew him to be angry. He had the 
happiness of early perceiving the infinite 
mperiority of religion, to every other attain- 
ment; and Divine grace enabled him to dedi- 
tate his life, and all that he possessed, to 
promote the cause of piety and virtue. For 
the welfare of his friends, he was sincerely 
and warmly concerned; and he travelled and 
wrote much, as well as suffered cheerfully, in 
support of the Society and its principles, to 
which he had conscientiously attached him- 
elf. But this was not a blind and bigoted 
attachment. His zeal was tempered with 
tharity ; and he loved and respected good- 
ness, wherever he found it. His uncorrupted 
integrity and liberality of sentiment, his great 
abilities, and the suavity of his disposition, 
gave him much interest with persons of rank 
and influence; and he employed it in a man- 
ner that marked the benevolence of his heart. 
He loved peace ; and was often instrumental 
to settling disputes, and in producing recon- 
tiliation between contending parties. 

_In the support and pursuit of what he be- 
lieved to be right, he possessed great firmness 
of mind; which was early evinced in the 
pious and dutiful sentiment he expressed 
to his uncle, who tempted him with great 
offers to remain in France, against the desire 
of his father: ‘ He is my father,’ said he, ‘and 
must be obeyed.’ All the virtues harmonize, 
and are connected with one another: this 




















direeted by that Divine influence which he 
valued above all things, eminently qualified 


him to instruct the ignorant, to reprove the 
irreligious, to strengthen the feeble-minded, 
and to animate the advanced Christian to 
still greater degrees of virtue and holiness. 
In private life, he was equally amiable. 
His conversation was cheerful, guarded, and 
instructive. He was a dutiful son, an affec- 
tionate and faithful husband, a tender and 


careful father, a kind and considerate master. 


Without exaggeration, it may be said, that 


piety and virtue were recommended by bis 
example; and that, though the period of his 


life was short, he had, by the aid of Divine 
race, most wisely and happily improved it. 
e lived long enough to manifest, in an 
eminent degree, the temper and conduct of a 


Christian, and the virtues and qualifications 
of a true minister of the gospel.” 





For *‘ The Friend.”’ 
Heavenly-mindedness the Remedy for a Low 
State of the Church. 


Theapostle Paul, after very distinctly point- 
ing out the effect of that change of heart 
wrought in the true believer, says, “Be ye 
therefore followers of God as dear children.” 
And again he gives as a reason for such a 
course of conduct as he recommends, “ That 
ye may be blameless and harmless, the sons 
of God without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom 
ye shine (or shine ye) as lights in the world.” 

hat attentive reader of the Holy Scriptures 


the everlasting gospel in all its fulness, and 
to display the banner of purity and holiness 
which must ever mark the disciples of a cruci- 
fied and risen Lord ; and their preaching being 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, they too were made instrumental in 
gathering many souls to Christ. The prin- 
ciples which they promulgated were those in- 
culcated by our blessed Lord, and laid down 
in the Scriptures of Truth. True it is then 
we need nothing new, in that direction, to 
enable us to arise and shine as in days that 
are passed; yet the hearts of many are, we 
doubt not, bowed in sadness as we view our 
broken ranks, and as we realize, as we cannot 
fail to do, the lack of that spiritual life which 
was the crown and diadem of the early church. 
Is it not time, therefore, for every one that 
feareth the Lord and longeth for the salva- 
tion of their immortal souls, whether older or 
younger, to pause and consider; yea, rever- 
ently to wait as at wisdom’s gate, that he 
may be taught and know for bimself how this 
blameless and barmless walk may be main- 
tained, whereby he may be enabled to shine 
as a light among the people. For as the 
church is made up of individuals, so it is 
through the faithfulness of every living chris- 
tian that she may again hope to shine, and 
that spirituality of the Christian religion be 
restored to us as in the beginning. Our 
blessed Saviour says, “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness.” How is 
it with us in this respect to-day? If we are 
honest witb ourselves will we not have to ac- 
knowledge that even with many who ought to 


can fail to see that the requirements of the| be as burning and shining lights, from the high 
gospel, while they do away with no tittle of| positions they occupy in the church militant, 
the law, yet go far deeper and touch even to| there is great danger of the cares of this world 


the hidden recesses of the heart. 


And what/and the inordinate pursuit of business, occu- 


Christian does not rejoice with thanksgiving] pying too much of that precious time which 


in that a way has been opened whereby he 
may be saved, not only from the guilt of sins 
that are passed, but from the power of those 
sins which doso easily beset him ; that through 
a full surrender of the heart unto the baptiz- 
ing influence of the cross of Christ, he may 
know a being crucified unto the world, and 
made partaker of the precious privilege of 
following his blessed Lord even as a little 
child followeth the parent whom he dearly 
loves; and though this walk may at times 
seem to be as ina desert land—trials, con- 
flicts and provings, may be his portion till the 
shield of faith seems almost ready to drop 
from his grasp; yet through all the everlast- 
ing arms will be underneath; for He who 
knoweth our frame and remembereth that we 
are dust, will not permit any of his trusting 
little ones to be tried or tempted above that 
they are able, but will bring them forth from 
the furnace strengthened and purified so that 
they may indeed be enabled to glorify Him 
amongst men. It was this purity of heart, 
this close walk with God, that made the apos- 
tles what they were; they counted nothing 
too near or too dear to part with that they 
might win Christ, and be found in him; so 
that with great diversity of gifts there was 
still the same spirit, and the power of the 
Lord wrought mightily through them to the 


firm and resolute spirit in the prosecution of|saving of souls, and the building up of the 


duty, was united with great sympathy and 
compassion towards persons in affliction and 
distress, They were consoled by his tender- 
hess, assisted by his advice, and as occasion 


}'equired, were relieved by his bounty. His 


spiritual discernment and religious experience, 


asaeaa 


church in the most holy faith. 

It was so again after the lapse of many 
generations in which the church had so griev- 
ously left her first love, that in many places 
the power of godliness was but little known. 
Our early Friends were raised up to proclaim 


should be devoted to the glory of God and 
the furtherance of the glorious gospel of life 
and salvation? Do not their lives and con- 
versation bear too striking evidence, that 
their hearts are still in the world; that they 
are not following God as dear children? May 
we not alsu fear, that notwithstanding our 
gracious Lord hath promised that He will 
give unto his obedient children “richly all 
things to enjoy,” there are too many of us 
seeking for those pleasures which are forbid- 
den of Him, because He knoweth, that b 

indulging therein, our hearts will be too mue 

set upon the things of earth, or else using 
those which are lawful unlawfully, and so the 
life of religion is almost lost amongst us? A 
name to live will not suffice, if we would be 
Quakers indeed, and I love the epithet, we 
must be made first of all to tremble and quake 
before a righteous God, and to so bow our 
necks to the cross of Christ as to know the 
government of our lives to be upon his should- 
ers. Then will He indeed teach us of his 
ways; and, walking by the same light as our 
worthy predecessors, we shall again become 
instrumental in turning the hearts of the peo- 
ple from empty shadows to the living sub- 
stance, and from the power of Satan unto God. 
True, it is not in the power of man to convert 
souls, but it is in the power of every Chris- 
tian, through living faith in Christ Jesus our 
Saviour, and a full surrender of the heart unto 
the cleansing operation of the Holy Spirit, to 
have the mind so weaned from the things of 
earth, the affections centered on things above, 
as to walk blameless in the midst of a crooked 


and perverse nation ; and as this is our indi- | 


bl ital tl eerie —— 
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vidual condition, there will be a flocking to 
us “as doves to their windows;” the waste 
places will be built up, the young will be in- 
structed, the older will become each other’s 
helpers in the Lord, and a harmonious labor 
known for the salvation of souls, and the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. May 
the Lord hasten this day, and may the united 
ep lm of the church everywhere be, that we 

e found individually and collectively doing 
our part in this great work ; following our 
risen Lord, not partially but wholly, as dear 
children. 


8th mo. 16th, 1881. 




























































Eastern Marriages—At a marriage, the 
procession of which I saw some years ago, 
says — Ward, the bridegroom came from a 
distance, and the bride lived at Serampore, to 
which place the bridegroom was to come by 
water. After waiting for two or three hours, 
at length, near midnight, it was announced, 
as if in the very words of Scripture, “ Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
him.” All er employed now lighted 
their lamps, and ran with them in their hands 
to fill up their stations in the procession. 
Some of them had lost their lights, and were 
unprepared, but it was then too late to seek 
them, and the cavaleade moved on to the 
bride, at which place the company entered a 
large and splendidly illuminated area before 
the house, covered with an awning, where a 
great multitude of friends, dressed in their 
best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a 
friend, and placed in a superb seat in the 
midst of the company, where he sat a short 
time and then went into the house, the door 
of which was immediately closed and guarded 
by Sepoys. I and others expostulated with 
the door-keepers, but in vain. Never was I so 
struck with the beautiful parable as at this 
moment. “And the door was shut.” 

Scattering and Increasing —Now, you will 
find that liberal people are happy people, and 
get more enjoyment of what they have than 
folks of churlish mind. Generous souls are 
made happy by the happiness of others. The 
money they give to the poor buys them more 
pleasure than any other that they lay out. I 
have seen men of means give coppers, and 
they have been coppery in every thing. I 
have seen others give to the poor and to the 
cause of God by shovelfuls, and they have had 
it back by barrow loads. They made good 
use of their stewardship, and the great Lord 
has trusted them with more, while the bells 
in their hearts have rung out merry peals 
when they have thought of widows who 
blessed them, and orphan children who smiled 
into their faces.—John Ploughman’s Pictures. 





The Scapegoat.—During the last illness o 
the late Maharajah of Travancore a ceremony 
was performed with bears some resemblance 
to the Jewish institution of the scapegoat. 
A man was found willing, for a consideration 
(10,000 rupees) to bear the responsibilities o 
the Maharajah’s sins. He was brought into 
the royal presence, and after the Brahmins 
had performed certain ceremonies over him, 
the sick man tenderly embraced him. He 
was then led out of the country of Travan- 
core into the Tinnevelly district, with acharge 
never to return. 


THE FRIEND. 


DO IT NOW. 
BY PHBE CARY. 
If you're told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 
Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely. 


When father calls, though pleasant be 
The play you are pursuing, 

Do not say, “ I'll come when I 
Have finished what I’m doing.” 


If you are told to learn a task, 
And you should now begin it, 

Do not tell your teacher, “ Yes, 
I’m coming in a minute.” 


Waste not moments nor your words 
In telling what you could do 

Some other time ; the present is 
For doing what you should do. 


Don’t do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure ; 
’Tis working with the heart and soul 
That makes our duty pleasure. 





Selected. 


THE PLOWMAN, 


The plowshare’s silver gleam, 
Behind the panting team, 
Lights the brown furrow in the field, 
And hope foretells the future yield 
Of sun-tanned crops of wheat, 
Ripening in genial heat. 


How well he draws his line; 
Through tangled grass and vine 
The plowman scores the hill and vale, 
Where violets blue and daisies pale, 

Crushed by the gleaming share, 
Sweeten in death the air. 


Fair birds on every bough 
Sing praises of the plow; 
And groups of golden daffodils, 
Dancing in shadows of the hills, 
Like happy girls at play, 
Inspire the plowman’s lay. 


His mandates are obeyed ; 

The dumb brutes, unafraid, 
Come at his call from pastures green, 
Over the bars, half-down, between 

The meadow and the shed, 

And by his hand are led. 


Serene the plowman’s life ; 

He’s king—a queen his wife. 
Right royal they ; no crowns to press 
The heart out of their happiness, 

No threats, in undertone, 

To burl them from their throne. 


He is a rural king, 
And every living thing 
Within his realm, the farm, obeys 
When he commands. I sing his praise 
In chorus with the birds 
And bleating flocks and herds. 


et 


EVENING HYMN. 


Selected. 


Slowly all around us gather 


Shadows of the eventide ; 
Home we come to thee, O Father, 
Let our hearts with thee abide. 


We are weak and worn and weary, 


Chafed by toil and care and strife, 


Thou wilt give us welcome cheery 


To thy home of love and life. 


Bright with dew-drops was the morning, 
Golden fair the early light, 
Earth and sea and sky adorning 
With its splendor pure and bright. 
Birds their matin-song were singing 
In the fragrant leafy bowe 
Incense-breathing, worship bringing 
Were the glory-vested flowers. 


We from quiet rest were waking 


At the gentle touch of day, 
From the bonds of slumber breaking, 
Faring to our work away. 






All day long thine angels holy 
Sent to help us by their King, 

Be we lofty,—be we lowly,— 
Have our steps been following. 


Lord of angels, Saviour Jesus, 
While thy watchful hosts are near, 
Death or danger cannot seize us, 
Therefore will we know no fear. 
Stronger than the strongest angel 
Art thou, ever by our side ; 
So hath taught us thine evangel, 
In that blessed faith we bide. 


Therefore, though the shadows darken, ‘ 
Trudging wearily along, . 
Yet we know thine ear will hearken @ 
While we sing our even-song. % 
Light of life, departing never, 9 
ight of earth, and light of heaven, ee 
Earthly suns may set, but ever 43 
Will thy love make light at even! 7 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Wright. | 


(Concluded from page 19.) 


“After he had been thus working on 
years, his voluntary labors at length obta 
official recognition. Captain Williams 
tioned him in his annual reports on the 
of prisons. He says, ‘To show the extent} 
which this humble and unassisted good 
bas carried his benevolence, and the su 
with which it has been crowned, it is 
necessary to state that out of ninety-six ¢ 
inals befriended by him, and re-establish 
life, only four have returned to a prison. » 
is delightful to witness the implicit confi 
and reliance reposed in him by the guilt 
wretched, and which seem to be wholly in- 
duced by his simple, unassuming, and truly 
fatherly way of doing good.’ 

There were many cases in which he could 
not get employment for the released prisoners, 
In such cases he either lent them money of 
his own, or raised a private subscription 
among his friends, to enable them to emigrate, 
In this way he assisted 941 discharged prison- 
ers and convicts to go abroad, and to begin 
life under new circumstances and separated 
from their old companionships. In many 
cases the discharged prisoners themselves 
helped him in his philanthropic labors. They 
got employment for their friends, or they 
helped to raise subscriptions to enable others 
to emigrate. Thus charity begot charity. — 

One of these forlorn emigrants, who had 
been sent to North America, wrote to T. 
Wright in 1864, addressing him as ‘ My deat 
adopted father.’ He inclosed £2 as a contth 
bution to the London Male Reformatory, 
|The emigrant, who was now a prosperous 
man, said, ‘To your never-to-be-forgottel 
fatherly aid I owe my present success. You 
were indeed my best, my kindest, and my sol 
advising friend. on this earth. You rescued 
me from a life of vice by your own unaidel 
help. When all others had turned their fact 
from me as a miscreant and a vagabond, ya 
like the prodigal’s father of old, welcomed mt 
back to the paths of virtue and integrity” 
life, consoling my youthful heart with th 
hope of brighter days yet in store, and blené 
ing your fatherly counsel with a still pure 
hope beyond the grave. God bless you, d 
father! God bless you for all your kindness! 
Tears of kind remembrances fall from 
cheeks as I think upon all your noble eff 
for your poor fellow-men.’ . 

In the mean time T. Wright was worki 
daily at the foundry—working from 5 o’cloe 
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THE FRIEND. 
Purchasable Health. 


in the morning until 6 o’clock at night; and 
sometimes to a stilllater bour. All his even- 
ing leisure and most of his First-days were 
devoted to his self-imposed services ; either in 
the jail, the penitentiary, the ragged First- 
day schools, or at the homes of the unfortu- 
nate and the criminal. He was now sixty- 
three years old, and his health was beginning 
to fail. He bad saved nothing. All his sur- 
plus earnings had been devoted to the relie 
and emigration of discharged prisoners. He 
frequently reduced himself to the lowest means 
of subsistence—always considering that while 
he had the means he would not be justified 
in witbholding them from those who were in 
distress. 

The government of the day, recognizing 
the value of his services, offered him the post 
of travelling inspector of prisons, at the salary 
of £800 per annum. Here, it would seem, 
was a method by which he could lay by a 
little money, and at the same time extend the 
sphere of his operations. But he unhesita- 
tingly refused the offer. He said that it would 
limit his power of doing good, as he felt con- 
vinced that if he once became a government 
official, he would soon cease to be regarded as 
The Prisoners’ Friend. 

Accordingly, the attempt was made by the 
people of Manchester to raise a sum for the 
purchase of an annuity equal to the amount 















bankruptin 


time will surely come, at last, when t 
be willing to pay all this money back for the 
health they have parted with; but it will be 
too late. The object of this article is to in- 
duce these men, if possible, to buy health 
while it isin the market and not to sell it 
under any consideration. Col. Thomas Scott 
carried his burden so long that the four millions 
he had won had no power to bring back the 
health he had parted with; but there were 
undoubtedly times in his life when, by the 
proper expenditure of money and of time, he 
could have bought health enough to last him 
a brace of decades longer. A man crowds 
his powers through a series of years of ex- 
cessive labor, and, some day, he drops with 
paralysis, and from that day forward he be- 
comes a powerless child, to be led kindly and 
carefully to the grave. The increase of this 
disease is undoubtedly the result of the in- 
crease of unwisely conducted labor. Money 
can do nothing for it when it befalls a man ; 
but it can do [much] to prevent. “Nervous 
prostration” has become a too familiar phrase 
in these latter years. Money cannot restore 





















man is always a man of comparative leisure. 
His own work is always deliberately done. 
There are thousands of men in every great/|It is, as a rule, the small man who never gets 
city, who are perteny aware that they are/a moment, and who never can find a pair of 
themselves in health—that is/hands as good as his own. If a man cannot 

they are selling their health for anes Thejleave his business, or thinks he cannot, he 
ey will/shows that he lacks the highest grade of 


business capacity. 
The leisure of Newport and Long Branch 
and Saratoga, with its social excitements and 
attractions, is not that certainly which buys 
health in the cheapest market. Stillness, 
rest, freedom of action and of dress in the 
open air, distance from the marts of trade— 
these pay best ; and, when these are properly 
and regularly enjoyed, the money that they 
cost buy health and the prolongation of life. 
Money avails nothing to a worn-out man ; but 
to a man slowly wearing out it avails [much] 
when properly used.—Scribner’s Monthly. 





A notable instance of praying to God, and 
resolving to take no denial, and prevailing 
when hope seemed gone, was that of the 

ious wife of a hard drinking man named 

artin, in West Riding, Yorkshire, England, 
who prayed twenty-one years for his reforma- 
tion and conversion. 

When that long time had passed, and no 
answer had come to her prayers, she went 
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‘raised a sum which provided him with an an- 


of his weekly wages—a mere tithe of the 
amount which his exertions had saved to the 
State. A sum of £100 was allotted from the 
Royal Bounty Fund in aid of the subscription. 
The Manchester people did the rest. They 


nuity of £182, the exact amount which he had 
before earned by his daily toil. 

He still continued in his works of mercy. 
He went from town to town, like Howard, 
visiting the jails of the country. He inspected 
the Field Lane Night Refuge, the Redhill 
Industrial Schools, the hulks and convict 
establishments at Millbank, Pentonville, Port- 
land, Portsmouth, and Parkburst. He worked 
hard in the establishment of Ragged Schools. 
He wished to train the poor boys to earn an 
honest livelihood, and thus to prevent their 
becoming criminals. He regarded ignorance 
and bad example as the fruitful parents of all 
evil; and he did what he could to eradicate 
them by secular and religious instruction. 
He urged upon Cobden, who was then en- 
peed in advocating a system of National 

ucation, that it should be made compul- 
sory, as the primary means of diminishing 
crime and pauperism. Besides his Ragged 
Schools, he instituted Reformatory Schools, 
Penny Banks, and the Shoeblack Brigade. 
Wherever a good work was to be done, his 
hand and help were never wanting. He loved 
to have every moment occupied. His motto 
was, ‘ Work, work, while it is called to-day ; 
for the night cometh.’ 

Thus he went on to the end. When he had 
arrived at eighty-five years of age his health 
rapidly failed. Yet he was always ready to 
receive those who wished to see him—especi- 
ally poor persons, discharged prisoners, or 
returned convicts. His life gradually faded 
away. Thetwenty-third Psalm was continu- 
ally on his lips, and at the end of each day’s 
illness he felt himself ‘a day’s march nearer 
home.’ He had fought the good fight, and 
was about to finish his course. He passed 
peacefully and calmly to his rest on the 14th 
of 4th month, 1875.” 








a shattered nervous system; but, properly |One bight at midnight, to the “ public” where 
expended, at proper time, it [may] prevent|ber husband spent much of his time, and 
it, which is a great deal better. found him sitting in the bar-room with several 
There are two plans of life, by either of other men and the landlady. . 
which money will buy health and prolong a “You go home,” said Martin, roughly, 
comfortable existence. The first is, the set- when he saw his wife enter. ' 
ting aside of a part of every day for recrea-| ‘“ Wait a little, and your husband will go 
tion. So far as this can be done, it ought to|With you, said the landlady. . 
be done; but there seems to be some pecu-!| “— Tolman,” replied the poor wife, ad- 
liarities in our American life that forbid it.|Vancing to the table where they were sitting, 
Competition in business is cruelly sharp, “T have waited twenty-one years for my hus- 
and most men feel obliged to devote them-|band to ‘go with me —and all that time I 
selves to it, when they are in it at all, from have prayed for him.” 
morning until night. The sleeping hours are She steadied her voice, and added : 
the only ones which give them release from ‘T am certain, too, that God will answer 
active care. Now business followed in this|™Y prayers. As sure as he is sitting in your 
way, from year’s end to year’s end, is just as bar I shall live to see him pecs, your house 
certain to ruin health and shorten life as the}@n6 have no inclination to go in. ; 
recurrence of seed-time and harvest is sure.|__ She turned to go out, and Martin rose and 
The alternative of daily recreation is a yearly ollowed her, saying not a word. 2 : 
period of rest. There are always slack sea-| That night was the turning-point in bis 
sons in business, and these every business man |!ife. The long-felt promise to the heart of 
should avail himself of, for rest and recrea-|the pooes wife that her husband should “go 
tion. Suppose he loses money by it; he wins| With her” began to fulfil to her patient waiting. 
that for which he will sometime be willing to| He went to meeting with her, and was 
give money, when money will not buy it.|melted by a sermon on the words, “ Where 
When a man gives health for money, he|thou goest, I will go; - - thy people 
makes the poorest investment of his life.|sball be my people, and thy God we God. 
When he gives money for health, he makes, He went with her on the road to ife, and 
from every worldly point of view, the best. |belped her to lead their children in the nar- 
There is a hallucination, cherished by a|TOw way.—<Sel. 
great multitude, that they must be constantly 
in their own business or it cannot possibly go| Do Small Things Thoroughly —Every boy 
on prosperously. Some of these men are so|should ponder the words of the preacher in 
unfortunately organized that they cannot be-| Ecclesiastes : 
lieve that anybody living can do their work} ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
as well as they can doit. It takes an enor-| with thy might.” 
mous self-conceit to come to such aconclusion| This injunction is exceeding broad, for it 
as this; and there is a great misfortune in it.|covers small things as well as larger ones. 
Of course these men are never able to leave| Hon. Josiah Quincey reports in the Independent 
their work for a moment in other hands, and|a conversation he once had with Daniel 
so they become the bond-slaves of their own|Webster which illustrates the preacher’s 
mistake. Now there is nothing in which a|words: 
great business man shows his greatness so| The conversation was running upon the 
signally as in his ability to find men to do his|importance of doing small things eT 
work—to find competent instruments to exe-|and with the full measure of one’s ability. 
eute his purposes. 





The greatest business This Webster illustrated by an account of 
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some petty insurance case that was brought 
to him when a young lawyer in Portsmouth. 

Only a small amount was involved, and a 
twenty dollar fee was all that was promised. 
He saw that to do his clients full justice a 
journey to Boston, to consult the Law Library, 
would be desirable. 

He would be out of pocket by such an ex- 
pedition, and for his time he would receive 
no adequate compensation. After a little 
hesitation, he determined to do his very best, 
cost what it might. He accordingly went to 
Boston, looked up the authorities, and gained 
the case. 

Years after this, Webster, then famous, 
was passing through New York. An im- 
portant insurance case was to be tried the 
day after his arrival, and one of the counsel 
had suddenly been taken ill. 

Money was no object, and Webster was 
begged to name his terms and conduct the 
case. 

“T told them,” said Webster, “that it was 
preposterous to expect me to prepare a legal 
argument at a few hours’ notice. They in- 
sisted, however, that I should look at the 
papers ; and this, after some demur, I con- 
sented to do. 

“Well, it was my old twenty-dollar case 
over again, and as I never forget anything, I 
had all the authorities at my fingers’ ends. 
The court knew that I had no time to pre- 
pare, and were astonished at the range of my 
acquirements. 

“So, you see, I was handsomely paid both 
in fame and in money for that journey to 
Boston ; and the moral is that good work is 
rewarded in the end, though, to be sure, one’s 
own self-approval should be enough.— Ex. 


-_. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Items, &. 


Liberty of Conscience in France.—A letter 
from France to the National Baptist of this 
city, describes the case of a young Baptist 
named Taquet, in prison for conscience sake. 
The circumstances attending his imprison- 
ment are thus explained :— 


“ Among the church festivals, is one of the most 
gorgeous style, an imitation of some pagan pomp, 
called God’s Fete. On that day, all the people rival 
in show; the houses are hung with whi cloths, 
carpets decorated with flowers, and stations set up 
here and there—a sort of shelves with lights burn- 
ing, costly silver, flowers, &c. The clergy go out 
decked with their richest robes, bearing the 

old in which the holy sacrament is kept ; as they 
aoa in the real presence, they call it ‘God.’ The 
school-children follow, all dressed for the occasion ; 
girls in white, scattering flowers, precede the priests ; 
a little child, naked, with a girdle of undressed skin, 
holding out a cross, barefooted, represents St. John 
the Baptist ; another little one, as lovely as nature 
can make a child, follows the little St. John, as 
Christ, dragging a heavy little cross on the ground 
behind him; then come statues of the Virgin and 
of saints, borne by men if too heavy, by- girls in 
white if possible; also military bands, and all the 
devotees of the place. Wherever this procession 
passes, women are expected to kneel, and men to 
take their hats off, at least. The chureh always 
wants soldiers in its ranks to give lustre to these 
shows ; and a law of Napoleon I. grants this privi- 
a. In the last years, some Republican deputies 
asked that this law should be revised and that 
soldiers may not be forced to do this service against 
their conscience. The law is still waiting, with 
others, that displease the clergy. 

“The clergy of Laon required soldiers to accom- 
any the procession ; and it happened that our Bro. 
aquet was one of the men detailed togo. He pro- 

tested and asked of his sergeant to be exempt from 
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THE FRIEND. 


a service repugnant to his conscience and religion. 
The sergeant would hear of nothing; so Taquet 
went; it was the 19th of June last. But, when in 
church the order was given, ‘Knee on ground 
Taquet remained upright. . He was spoken to. ‘ It 
is against my conscience to kneel here,’ he said; ‘I 
cannot do it! You may imagine what a scandal! 
Our friend was sent to prison, where he is now. The 
Baptist pastors in Paris and elsewhere have done 
their utmost to have the punishment raised ; but no 
one seems powerful enough to go against this insult 
done to the Holy Sacrament. The War Minister 
himself was appealed to; he promised to send an 
order to free Taquet; no order has come. Some 
newspapers took up the cause very warmly ; but they 
were radical papers; and these do not count much. 
One of the papers, the Nineteenth Century, Gambetta’s 
organ, mentioning the incident, said something to 
this effect: - What a very simple man that was, to 
make so much ado for an act of no consequence! 
We do not believe in the sacrament either ; but then, 
lifting our hats to it, or kneeling, costs us so little 
and gives them so much satisfaction, that we would 
not refuse them what gives us so little trouble!’ 
“Such words show what value they set on princi- 
ples.” 

“No Man can Redeem his Brother.”—The 
Christian at Work refers to one of the Roman 
Catholic papers which, in speaking of the 
assault upon President Garfield says, that a 
surgeon was sent for first, not a priest; and 
adds: “ With Catholics it is different. In 
case of calamity, concern for the soul is first. 
The priest is the soonest summoned, then the 
doctor.” ; 

In reply, The Christian at Work says : “ With 
Roman Catholics the priest is.sent for first, 
not because concern for the soul is first with 
Roman Catholics and secondary with Protes- 
tants, but because the Roman Catholics hold 
that only the priest can prepare the dying 
man for heaven, and this however vicious his 
life may have been, while Protestants hold 
that a Christian is always prepared, and that 
beyond the comfort which every dying Chris- 
tian man experiences in having a minister or 
his friends by his bedside, the offices of the 
minister cannot change the destiny of the 
soul,” 

More copies of the Scriptures were sold in 
Japan in 1880 than in all the years since it 
was open to western civilization. 

No opium smoker is admitted to church 
membership by any Christian mission work- 
ing in China. The estimated deaths from 
the use of opium in China are 160,000 annually. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.’”’ 


Natural History, Science, &. 

Indigo.—The plant is so bitter that no ani- 
mal, not even a goat, will touch it, and where 
the weeds, favored by the shelter of the indigo 
crops, attain a dangerous rankness, the village 
sheep and goats in India are sent in to browse 
down the unwonted weeds. 

The dye which the plant contains is ex- 
tracted from the leaf, and is grown for the 
leaf alone. 

The mode of manufacture is this:—The 
plant is first steeped in steeping-vats, for 
about ten to twelve hours. The liquid that 
runs out is a yellowish green color, which on 
exposure to the air, absorbs oxygen, and be- 
comes of an intense blue. The liquid is beaten 
violently for from two to three hours by ma- 
chinery, a revolving wheel with small discs 
at the end churns the liquor, exposing every 
particle to the action of the air, till the vat in 
which it is beaten assumes a deep intense in- 
digo-blue color, beautifully flecked with foam, 
and is one of the prettiest sights in the range 
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of manufacturing industries. As the beati 
process progresses, the liquor gets seeming 


} tilled with httle flakes. These get bigger ar 


bigger till at length the beating is complete 
The flakes then gradually settle to the botte 
as a pulpy sediment of an intensely blue cola 

This sediment is strained, purified, dri 
and packed for shipment as indigo. 

Cork.—Cork is the outer bark of a t 
called Cork Oak, Quercus suber, and once 
every eight years the crop of cork is gathe 
from those trees. The cork is the outer ba 
which, after the tree is four or five years ol 
makes a rapid growth and becomes very thi¢ 
While this outer bark is increasing, a ne 
bark forms on its inner side, and thus 
Creator has provided a covering for the t 
by the time the old bark shall have becor 
cracked and dry, and useless for further pro 
tection. 1t is just before the outer bark hay” 
reached this useless condition, and while them 
is yet life and pliability left in it, that ale 
workmen go forth and carefully separate if 9 °°” 
from the trees. This operation is performed” of 2 
during the summer months, by cutting f nea! 
rows in the bark, lengthwise, and maki apin 
cuts crosswise, about forty inches apart; the #geect 
bark is then beaten, in order to loosen it from bon 
the tissues beneath, after which it is priedof 9 ke 
in square pieces. The bark is finally carted #yr°S' 
to the factory, where men and boys cut anf 
turn it into the different shapes used for corks, 
bungs and such like. If the barking or pesk 
ing, is carefully done, without hurting 
new bark beneath, it does no injury to 
tree.— Vick’s Monthly. ; 

A Curious Case of Partial Deafness —Edwin 
Cowles, of the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader, gives 
the following account of an infirmity whieh 
curiously limits the range of his sense of 
hearing: 

“ My deafness is somewhat of the nature of 
color-blindness. There are certain soundsI 
never hear. I have never heard the sound of 
the bird since I came into this world, and 
until I grew up to manhood I had always 
supposed the music of the bird was poetical 
fiction. You may fill this room with cana 
birds, and they may all sing at once, and 
would never hear a note, but I would hear 
the flutter of their wings. I never hear the 
hissing sound of the human voice, conse-— 
quently, not knowing of the existence of that 
sound, 1 grew up to manhood without ever | 
making it in my speech. A portion of the 
consonants I never hear, yet I can hear all 
the vowels. I never could distinguish the 
difference between the hard sound of the letter 
‘s’ and the soft sound, consequently I fre-, 
quently mix these sounds in a sad manner 
It is the same with the soft and hard sound 
of the letter ‘g.’” 

Wool-sorter’s Disease.—For some time past) 
considerable discussion has arisen in the manus 
facturing districts of England over a malady) 
called Wool-sorter’s Disease. Roberts, the 
medical officer of health for the district of the” 
Keighley Local Board, treats at considerable 
length in his annual report for 1880, of the 
nature and preventives of this disease. In sum 
ming up from the report it is recommended 
that the following precautions be taken. with 
out fail by wool-sorters: “(1) Wool-sorters not 
to sort dangerous wools when they have any 
sore places or cracks on their hands or ry, 3 
(2) to be careful not to wipe or rub their fa 
with their hands while sorting, especiall 
they have any cracks or pimples on the fac 
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e neither food nor drink into the}he was favored with great peace and satis- 
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| lips ; (3) to wash their hands before eatin uired of him. As the end of life drew near | fear that his end was rapidly approaching. On Seventh- 
oF. ‘ SA day a change for the better was noticed, and the im- 


room where the wool is being sorted.” The}faction in looking back at his faithful labors |Provewent mas contled ‘Up tothe grevns Cass ane 


sorting room, he adds, ought to be well venti-|in the Lord’s cause, and said—“I bless the} 


pes of his ultimate -recovery are again entertained. 
he parotid gland has been punctured several times, and 


jated, to be swept regularly, and to have the}Lord, I can say with the apostle, I havejonce discharged spontaneously through the auditory 
_ walls and ceilings whitewashed twice a year. |fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 


I have kept the faith, henceforth there is 
The Utilization of Worn-out Horses. —The}laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 


- utilization of horses not fit to eat and too old|This holy rejoicing did not proceed from any | mont 


canal. It is gradually diminishing in size. 

The total value of our imports of merchandize during 
the twelve months ending 7th month 3lst, 1881, was 
$683,972,221, against $637,724,475 during the twelve 
hs ending 7th mo. 3ist, 1880. The total value of 


to be of working service, in France, is said to|seif-confidenee, but from a sense of the Lord’s|our exports of merchandize during the twelve months 


be as follows: “It is first shorn of its hair, 
which serves to stuff cushions and saddles ;|by his further remarks :— 

then it is slaughtered and skinned, the hoofs} “I have been pondering in my mind, and 
serve to make combs; next the carcase is}meditating of the wonderful and unspeakable 
placed in a eylinder and cooked by steam at/mercies and loving kindnesses of God, to me 
a pressure of three atmospheres; a cock is|extended all my life long, even to this very 
opened, which allows the steam to be run off;|day; that I, such a poor, weak, feeble creature, 


then the remains are cut up, the leg-bones/should be enabled to hold out, and go through 


are sold to make knife-handles, &., and the|/those many trials, travels, sufferings and exer- 
coarser, the ribs, the head, &c., are converted |cises, both inward and outward, of various 
into animal black and glue. The first are|kinds, that have fallen to my lot. It has in- 
calcined in cylinders, and the vapors when|deed been the Lord’s doings, who is and has 
condensed form the chief source of carbonate}been all along my buckler and my shield. He 
of ammonia, which constitutes the base of|shall have the praise and the glory of all, for 
nearly all ammoniacal salts. There is an|He alone is worthy of it for ever and forever 
animal oil yielded which makes a capital in-| more.” 
secticide and a vermifuge. To make gluethe| At his funeral, his friends had a “precious 
bones are dissolved in muriatic acid, which |edifying season together, the powerful living 
kes away the phosphate of lime; the soft|presence of the Lord in an eminent manner 
residue, retaining the shape of the bone, is dis-| overshadowing the assembly, to the tendering 
wolved in boiling water, cast into squares, and|and affecting many hearts. And divers living 
ied on nets. The phosphate of lime, acted| testimonies were then borne to the sufficiency 
pon by sulphuric acid and calcined with car-|of that universal prineiple of Divine Light 
on, produces phosphorus for lucifer matches.|and Grace, which is given to be a teacher and 
he remaining flesh is distilled to obtain the|a leader unto all mankind.” Testimony was 
bonate of ammonia; the resulting mass is|also borne to the faithfulness, care and labor 
punded up with potash, then mixed with old|oflove of the deceased. And his friends were 
mails and iron of every description ; the whole|careful to add that all these things “he was 
calcined and yields magnificent yellow crys-jenabled to perform and go through by the 
Is—prussiate of potash, with which tissues|power and assistance of that Divine Grace and 
edyed. It also forms the basis of cyanide| Holy Spirit of God, which he accounted his 
potassium and prussic acid, the two most buekior and his shield, his bow and his battle- 
rible poisons known in chemistry.”—Sci.|axo, and by and through which he was what 
erican. he was; and to which alone, and not to him 
as man, the praise and glory of all was at- 
tributed.” 

We fully believe that precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of his saints; and 
that it is right for survivors to eherish the 
memory of the faithful servants of the Most 
High who have passed away ; but We believe 
it is profitable to bear in mind, that the praise 
and the glory of all excellence must ever be 
attributed to the Lord, through whose assist- 
ing grace alone any are enabled to do his holy 
will. At the time of funerals, ministers some- 
times speak of departed worthies in a style of 
panegyric unsuited to the solemn occasion ; 
and which seems to thoughtful listeners to be 
the outpouring of their own affectionate feel- 
ings, rather than a message given to them for 
the people by their Divine Master. We be- 
lieve it is safest to keep to true moderation in 
the praise of even the best of men; and to 
labor to turn the thoughts of people to the 
Grace of God which bringeth salvation, and 
which enabled our departed friends to walk 
humbly and acceptably in the Divine sight. 
It is well to remember the injunction of our 
Saviour to his disciples: “When ye shall 
have done all those things which are com- 
manded you, say, We are unprofitable ser- 
We have been frequently edified and in-|vants; we have done that which it was our 
structed in referring to the memorial preserved |duty to do.” 

n Piety Promoted, of that worthy minister 
Am Camm, who labored much for the 
elare of others and that he might fill u 

hat measure of service which the Lord ~ tena 




























Some curious points of ceremony and pay- 
ment of fees are necessary before a memorial 
Wany man can be set up in Westminster 
Abbey. After the Dean’s permission has been 
tained and he has selected the site, the 
tact dimensions must be described and a 
facing of the design must be submitted to 
the chapter, when the fee will be decided ac- 
erding to ames For a simple bust the 
fe is usually £500 ; for a tablet or for a figure 
itvaries according to the size and position in 
Which the memoral is placed. This fee must 
be paid in-a little office in the eloister before 

monument is admitted to be placed in the 
Abbey. It is understood that for the bust of 
Lerd Beaconsfield the fee will be £500; for 
the one of Thackeray it was £200. The 
Money is divided between the Dean and the 
’nons, and a guinea in addition goes to the 
clerk. No inscription is admitted until the 
Dean has signified his approval of it. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Srates.—President Garfield, the latter part 
eek, was so much reduced as to give reason to 





goodness and preserving power, asis evidenced ry 7th mo. 3lst, 1881, was $855,722,371, against 


416,066 during the preceding twelve months. 

Two hundred and fifty of Sitting Bull’s Indians from 
Standing Rock arrived at the Cheyenne Agency on the 
— ult. The remaining 1700 were expected in five 

ays. 

At a meeting of the “ Oklahama Town Company” in 
Wichita, Kansas, on Fourth-day evening, specimens of 
the silver found near Fort Sill, in the Indian Territory, 
were exhibited, and it was reported by the notorious 
Captain Payne that the army officers at the fort were 
“daily taking out mineral.” It was resolved to move 
into Oklahama in 10th month next. The “colony” is 
said to number ten thousand adventurers from nearly 
every State. 

It is said in Ottawa that “a great drawback to the 
cattle ranch business” on Bow River, in the Northwest 
Territory, “is the presence of a large number of In- 
dians, who will become herders, and are entirely de- 
pendent upon the Government for support.” 

Navigation is reported to be virtually closed through - 
out the entire length of the Ohio river, owing to the 
lowness of the water. 

An easterly storm at Charleston, South Carolina, was 
especially furious on Seventh-day from noon to mid- 
night. A heavy sea ran up the harbor, and broke 
furiously against the sea-wall, throwing vast sheets of 
wre forty feet into the air. Trees, fences, signs and 
chimneys were blown down and houses unroofed 
throughout the city, the damage being estimated at 
$100,000. On Sullivan’s Island cottages were swept 
away, and the loss here is estimated at $40,000. Four 
lives were lost by the storm, three negroes and a young 
white man being drowned. The latter was swept from 
the sea-wall by the wind while watching the tremend- 
ous sea. The shipping, having received due warning 
of the storm, no marine disaster is reported. At Sa- 
vannah the maximum wind velocity was 80 miles per 
hour, and great damage was done to buildings of all 
kinds, and to craft in the river. Along the Savannah 
and on Tybed Island, 18 persons, mostly colored, are 
known to have perished. All the people on Shad Is- 
land were swept away, but the number is not known. 
At Port Royal, South Carolina, ten colored men were 
drowned by the washing away of a ferry house. The 
light ship on Rattlesnake Shoals, at Charleston, broke 
from her moorings, and is now anchored in six fathoms 
of water southeast of Fort Sumter, three miles nearer 
the city than she was before. The sea buoy off Charles- 
ton bar has drifted off Falley Island, and the outer bar 
buoy has drifted about a quarter of a mile to the east- 
ward. 

The Sound steamer State of New York, from Hart- 
ford for New York, struck a reck in the Connecticut 
river on First-day night and was beached, just as the 
water extinguished her fires. The only person missing 
is Sidney Snellen, baggage master of the boat. 

Large forest fires, said to have been started by berry 
pickers, are devastating the lumber region of Carbon 
county, in this State. The loss in White Rock and 
Kidder townships alone is estimated at $10,000. 

The railroad through the Stony Clove, in the Cats- 
kills, is completed for a distance of nine miles from 
Phenicia. It “ climbs” the mountains, rising 1300 feet 
in eleven miles, 185 feet to the mile being the heaviest 

rade. 
? Those who have been interested in the importation 
of the English skylark into this country will be glad to 
know that the experiment made some years on 
Long Island has proved a success. A number of birds 
were put out at Flatlands, Long Island, near the County 
Houses, some years ago, before the war, we believe, 
and these birds and their progeny have been seen al- 
most every ro since. Edmund Orgill has frequently 
seen them there and heard them sing. One remarkable 
thing about their annual return is that they always 
come back to the exact locality where they were at first 

t out. 

The report of the Registrar of the Board of Health 
states that there were 349 deaths in this city last week, 
14 more than occurred during the corresponding week 
of last year, and 51 less than during the week ending 
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8th mo. 20th, 1881, Of these 177 were 10 years or 
under; 40 died of consumption, 34 of marasmus, 30 of 


bowels, and 14 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 34's, 101}a 101§ ; 44’, registered, 
112§; coupon, 113}; 4’s, 115; currency 6’s, 132. 

Cotton was firmly held at full prices, Sales of mid- 
dlings are reported at 12$ a 12§ cts. per Ib. for uplands 
and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white at 7} cts. for export, 
and 8 a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is in moderate request and firmly held. Sales 
of 2700 barrels, including low super at $4.37}; Minne- 
sota extras, at $6.50 a $6 85 for clear, and at $7 a $7.25 
for straight; Pennsylvania extra family at $6.75 a $7 ; 
western do. do. at $7 a $7.50, and patents at $7.25 a 
$8.25. Rye flour is firm at $5.50 a #6 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is unsettled and Ic. lower. Sales of 
8000 bushels red and amber at $1.35 a #1.414, accord- 
ing to quality and location ; 50,000 bushels 10th month 
at $1.45%. Rye is scarce and wanted at 85 a 87 cts. 
Corn is in fair demand and $c. lower. Sales of 9000 
bushels, including yellow, at 73 a 74 cts.; mixed at 73 
cts. ; steamer at 73 cts.; No. 3 at 72 cts., and rejected at 
70 a 714 cts. Oats are in good request and firm. Sales 
of 11,000 bushels, including white, at 55} a 56 cts., and 
rejected and mixed at 52} a 53 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For week ending 8th mo. 
27th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 326; loads of straw, 60. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.10 
to $1.20 per 100 pounds; mixed, $1 to $1.10 per 100 
pounds; Straw, 85 to 95 cents per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull, and prices were a fraction 
lower; 4000 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 3 a 6} cts. per lb., the latter rate for extra. 

~ . Sheep were dull and rather lower: 13.000 head ar- 
rived and sold at the different yards at 3} a 5§ cts., and 
lambs at 4} a 7} cts. per pound. 

Hogs were active and higher : 3700 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 8} a 10 cts., the latter rate 
for extra Chicago. 

Foreicn.—The British Parliament was prorogued 
by the Queen on the 27th ult. 

Reports from various parts of the provinces state 
that heavy rains have done immense damage to crops. 
Some of the cut crops have already begun to sprout. 
Great apprehensions are felt forthe harvest in Ireland, 
owing to continuous rain throughout the country. Corn 
is much damaged, and potatoes are showing signs of 
extensive disease. 

The Times in a leading article says: With each day 
there is less hope of a good harvest. The weather has 
turned against us ata critical moment.’ The loss to 
the country from the late rains is to be reckoned b 
millions. . It is impossible to gather in the corn, and it 
will soon cease to be worth gathering. The situation 
of our farmers is dismal. For many of them a bad 
harvest must mean absolute ruin. Farming isa highly 
skilled enterprise, and if the present race of farmers 
succumb and are driven out of their business, there will 
be no others capable of succeeding them. 

The Times, in a leading article, says: “Much has 
naturally been made of the warm approval with which 
the veteran Irish patriot, Sir Gavan Duffy, has greeted 
the Land bill, and it may be fairly expected that his 
opinion will have considerable weight among the more 
rational Irishmen.” 

A despatch from Oran announces that negotiations 
have been begun between France and Morocco with a 
view to removing any cause for conflicts resulting from 
the French operations in Algeria. It is understood 
that Morocco is very favorably disposed on the subject. 

Athens, 8th mo. 27th.—The Turkish Governor of 
Armyros, Thessaly, has been given notice that the oc- 
cupation of that district will begin on Second-day next. 

he heat in Athens during the past five days has 
been excessive. A hot wind continued day and night, 
as if blowing from the Libyan Desert. Deaths from 
typhoid fever have occurred at the rate of ten a day, 
and there is an exodus of families to the country or 
adjacent islands. 

A telegram from Tchesme, Asia Minor, says the 
recent earthquake there and on the island of Chios 
was more violent than that of last 4th month. The in- 
habitants are in despair. 

A private letter from Bangkok, Siam, dated 7th mo. 
9th says: Asiatic cholera is raging here. It is variously 
estimated that from 100 to 300 natives are dying daily. 
Very few foreigners have died, but several had fled to 
Singapore and Hong Kong. Every one feels as though 
he was living in a graveyard. 

A telegram to the Times from Durban states that the 
Transvaal Convention has caused great dissatisfaction 
among the British, the Boers and the blacks. 


cholera infantum, 17 of inflammation of stomach and 
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“ Clouds of flying ants” covering miles of territory 
appeared at Emerson, Manitoba, a short time ago, The 
myriads of insects obscured the daylight while passing, 
and, when they alighted, the streets and earth were 
“black with them.” On the river they floated “an 
inch thick.” 

Officers of a Chilian steamer, while on an exploring 
a off the coast of Peru, recently discovered two 
valuable deposits of guano. One is on the Tortugas 
Islands, and contains, it is estimated, about 60,000 tons ; 
the other, in Ferrol Bay, to the south of Chimbete, 
comprises 40,000 tons. In quality this guano is thought 
to be first-class, and for shipment, access to it is easy. 
Its value is placed at $6,000,000. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Mary W. Bacon, Philada.,, $2.10, vol. 
55, and for Anna D. Snowdon, $2.10, vol. 55; from 
Henry A. Knowles, [o., $2.10, vol. 55; from Francis 
Taber, Mass., $2.10, vol. 55 ; from Joshua H. Ballinger, 
N.J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Joseph S. Heald and Edwin 
T. Heald, Io., per James Heald, $2.10 each, vol. 55; 
from Dr. William H. Walker, [o., $4.20, to No. 52, 
vol. 55; from Sarah Ann Cox and Sarah Ann Allen, 
N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 55; from Richard Buzby, N. J., 
$2.10. vol. 55 ; from Aaron Mekeel, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 55, 
and for Elizabeth Mekeel, $2.10, to No. 13, vol. 56; 
from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from 
William Carpenter, Agent, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55, and 
for Rebecca Wistar, Letitia Reeve, Achsah S. Reeve, 
Enoch 8. Zelley, Ann D. Sinnickson, Josiah * Wistar, 
and Samuel P. Carpenter, $2.10 each, vol. 55; from 
Dr. William R. Ballock, Del., $2.10, vol. 55; from 
Harriet Ruble and Jesse G. Hill, Pa., per Christiana 
Smith, $2.10 each, vol. 55; from Abner Eldridge, 
Agent, Io., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Alexander L. McGrew, 
$2.10, vol. 55, and M. A, Fritchman, $2.10, to No. 19, 
vol. 56; from William J. Jenks, City, $2 vol. 55; from 
John Forsythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Stephen H. 
Foster, Ill., $2.10, vol. 55; from Samuel Woolman, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Jacob L. Evens, $2.10, 
vol. 55; from Julianna N. Powell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Charles T, Lukens, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Mark 
Ballinger, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Seth Warrington, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Ephraim Tomlinson, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Capt. William Reed, Mass., $2.10, 
vol. 55; from Charles Darnell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Samuel Williams and George Williams, N. J., 
$2.10 each, vol. 55; from Joseph E. Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 55; from Stephen A. Webb, Pa., #2.10, vol. 55; 
from Henry Palmer, Pa., $2, vol. 55; from Samuel F. 
Troth, City, $2, vol. 55; from Amy H. Nicholson, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from John Trimble, Agent, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 55, and for Caleb E. Thomas, Rebecca 
Larkin, Harvey Thomas, Samuel Fogg, and Thomas 
M. Webster, $2.10 each, vol. 55; from Asa Garretson, 
Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Rachel Green, Sarah 
M. Bailey, Amasa Frame, Barclay Smith, Jesse Bailey, 
Joseph Dondna, Elizabeth Bailey, Sarah S. Bundy, 
John Bundy, Robert Plummer, Elisha Doudna, Re- 
becca W. Bundy, Joseph Cowgill, Aaron Frame, Eliza- 
beth Wilson, Samuel Walton, Beulah Roberts, Jonathan 
T. Scofield, Dr. Ephraim Williams, Ann Eliza Wilson, 
Deborah 8. Hall, Francis Davis, William Stanton, 
Esther Sears, John Thomasson, Joseph W. Doudna, O., 
Homer Gibbons, Io., and John G. Hoyle, Kans., $2.10 
each, vol. 55, and for Sarah D. Sears, O., $4.20, to No. 
52, vol. 55; from Mary H. Perry, R. I., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Ruth A. Crandall, R. I., $2.10, vol. 55; from 
Samuel Nicholson, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Anne W. 
Boone, Canada, *2.10, vol. 55; from William Kite, 
Gtn., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Thomas Kite, O., $2.10, 
vol. 55; from Thomas Woolman, City, $2, vol. 55 ; from 
Ashton Richardson, Del., $2.10, vol. 55; from Ann 
Smallwood, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Eliza J. Barton, 
City, $2, vol. 55; from Rebecca Hibberd, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
55; from Isabella P. Huston, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from 
Joshua G. Allen, M. D., City, $2, vol. 55; from Richard 
P. Gibbons, Del., $2.10, vol. 55; from Truman For- 
sythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Sarah Ann Leeds, Pa., 
+2, vol. 55; from N. Newlin Stokes, M.D., N.J., #2.10, 
vol. 55; from Elizabeth C. Cooper, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Jonathan E. Rhoads, Del., $2.10, vol. 55; from 
Edmund 8. Fowler, Agent, O., for Stephen Hobson, 
Benjamin J. Hobson, Thomas Hobson, Elizabeth Bow- 
man, John S. Fowler, Edwin Hollingsworth, Daniel M. 
Mott, Jonathan Dean, Thomas Bundy, Caleb Engle, 
Joseph Penrose, Thomas Bowman, and James Hiatt, 
$2.10 each, vol. 55; from George Blackburn, Agent, O., 
for Elizabeth Bonsall, Edward Bonsall, Aaron Stratton, 
John M. Stratton, and Mary R. Strawn, $2.10 each, 
vol. 55; from Mary B. Buffinton, Mass., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from William C. Taber, Mass., $2.10, vol. 55; from 










N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; 


William Bishop, Colum Perret gs 
od. $ , vol, £ 


Priscilla M. Lippincott, 
Hepsibeth C. Hussey, N. Y., per Alfred King, 4 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Allen Furnas, Agent, Ind, 
William T. Hadley, and Jesse Osborne, $2.10 
55; from John C. Allen, City, $2 vol. 55, and for Je 
C. Allen, Jr., and Samuel L. Allen, N. J., Sam 
Leeds, Mich., and Jane B. Broomall, Del., $2.10 e 
vol. 55; from Parker Hall, Agent, O., for Israel § 
Lindley B. Steer, Elisha B. Steer, Joseph P. 

Israel Sidwell, John Starbuck, and Lindley B 
$2.10 each, vol. 55; from Sarah V. Willits, O., $2. 
vol. 55; from Ann Satterthwaite, N. J., $2.10, vol 
for Mary Jane Satterthwaite, Mich., #2.10, vol. 
from Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa, for Alfred E 
bree, Gilbert Cope, Deborah G. Brinton and J 
Forsythe, $2.10 each, vol. 55; from Tabitha J. Sto 
N J., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Elizabeth S. Morris, Gta 
$2.10, vol. 55. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Monthly” 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on Secor 
day, Ninth mo. 12th, 1881. 

A limited number of children will now be ad 
who are not members of our religious Society, wh 
parents may desire to have them educated free from 
unnecessary but fashionable accomplishments, too cou 
mon in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends residing in the city and 
neighborhood is invited to them. The terms are mo 
ate, and Friends belonging to Philadelphia Y 
Meeting, sending children to these schools, (also me 
bers), who may find the charges burdensome, can 
fully relieved. =. 
The principal schools will open for the next a 
under the care of John H. Dillingham and Mary Wook ~ 
man, as Principals, both successful teachers of many ~ 
years’ experience. Facilities for illustration are afford 
y a valuable collection of philosophical and chem 
apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of p 
the human system, &c. i 

The primary Schools on Seventh St., on Cherry 8, 
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and at Sixth and Noble Sts., will be continued under ~ 1 
their former efficient management. ee tha 
Further information may be obtained upon applicas ff $ac! 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, EE be | 
JamMEs SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market St. amc 
EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLORED dra 
PERSONS. is 8¢ 
Teachers are wanted for Men’s and Women’s depart- § @!8° 
ments of this school, to be opened about the first of fron 
Tenth month. Apply to less 
Thomas Elkinton, 400 8. Ninth St., Phila. two 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St., “ di 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street, " an 
Finley Hutton, 502 Marshall St., $ ina, 
. ee 
TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL — yi 
Will re-open Ninth mo. 19th, 1881. : grev 
H. M. Cops, Principal. § midi 
Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. Band 
in J 
MOORESTOWN ACADEMY T 
Will re-open Ninth month 5th, 1881. and 
The Course of Study comprehends a full and thorough sati 
training in the usual Primary and High School ss 
branches, while to those who wish to carry their studi § 8Fe | 
into the Higher Mathematics, Sciences, Greek, Latin, depe 
and Modern languages—preparatory to entering college mate 
—ample opportunities are afforded. ; in hi 
Instructors: Principal—Epwarp ForsyTHe. our | 
Ruts Anna ForsytHe. Mary JENKINS.” ei 
Boarding can be obtained in the town at reason terc< 
rates. “9 tives 
man 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, thou 
Near Frankford, (Twenty third Ward,) Philadelphia, whic 
Physician and Superintendent—JounC. Hatt,M.DE ers, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may®} then 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the i e 
Managers. are 
810ns 
Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Rancocah to hi 
N. J., Fifth month 11th, 1881, Watrer 8. Reevs, Ww 
Medford, to ADELAIDE, daughter of Richard Buzby,@§ oct: 
the former place. “} reali: 
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